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Recent Religious Books 


The book reviews in this issue were prepared for the most part by Dr. Henry S. Leiper of the Federal Council's staff. 
The titles have been selected from the large number published in 1936. Certain books which would otherwise be included 
have been reserved for more extensive treatment in a projected series of “Church and State” abstracts—Tue Eprror. 


The twenty volumes here treated may be classified 
as follows : two on the Bible—one being a Bible in partially 
new dress—both presented by Americans ; two on personal 
religion—one by an American missionary in India and the 
other by an Oxford professor ; five on Christianity itself— 
four by Americans and one by a Cambridge professor ; 
four on Christian biography—three by Britishers, two of 
them Catholic and one Protestant, and one by an Ameri- 
can ; two on the work of the Church—one a symposium by 
seventeen Americans and one German-Swiss, the other by 
a single American author; and five on Christianity and 
current problems—respectively from the pens of an Amer- 
ican Catholic priest, a German Catholic priest, a British 
philosopher and two other Americans, one a psychologist 
and the other a minister. 


Tue 


The Bible: Designed to Be Read As Living Literature. Edited 
by Ernest Sutherland Bates. New York, Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1936. $3.75. 

This is a new arrangement, mostly of the King James 
version—with a few omissions and some readjustments— 
plus the Apocrypha. The period of authorship and the 
subject matter, rather than tradition, govern the order of 
the books. Parallel passages in the Synoptics are given 
only once. Poetry is presented as poetry, drama as drama, 
epistles have the usual form of published letters. There 
are no chapter and verse divisions, no cross references. 
A brief glossary of terms is given and some notes on the 
translation as an appendix. The object of the editor was 
to make the book look like literature such as the reader is 
accustomed to find on the twentieth century book shelf. 
Clear type and attractive format help. 


The Living Bible. By William Clayton Bower. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1936. $2.00. 


Distressed by the fact that the Bible is unknown to the 


rising generation, the author sets out to consider ways 
of making it a desired rather than a required book. Help 
people to realize that through it religious adjustment is 
to be found, he suggests. Show them that it arose out of 
adjustments made by distinguished religious folk in the 
past. It does not answer all modern questions; indeed, 
it is just because it has been presented as if it could do 
so that it has been avoided by many sincere and honest 


youth. Dr. Bower reviews the background out of which 
the 66 books grew. In order to make them live today he 
suggests establishing the need for such lessons as they can 
teach and then reconstructing the social situations out of 
which they developed. This involves what he calls “a 
reverse order to that of origin.” It is rather like turning 
a motion picture backward, one might say. This is to 
focus sharply the religious aspects of the experiencing 
process and make possible the determination of what is 
relevant to contemporary life. Historic perspective then 
comes into play and may be expected to yield a new com- 
prehension, giving the “feel” of the direction in which 
the art of religion has moved. While a bit doctrinaire, the 
book is genuinely useful as a means to the recovery of 
religious values too often hidden from modern eyes by 
the aura of sanctity which has surrounded the Bible and 
tended to make it a sealed book. 


On PERSONAL RELIGION 


Victorious Living. By E. Stanley Jones. New York, Abingdon 

Press, 1936. .00. 

How shall the Christian get on top of life and stay 
there? By deciding whether life is a bubble or an egg, 
says Dr. Jones! In other words—decide between “the 
two basic philosophies,” that of Buddha and that of Christ. 
To the latter “the universe is being renewed by a silent 
and saving bombardment of life-giving rays, so that the 
last word is not being spoken by death but by life.” After 
contrasting the two philosophies, Dr. Jones illustrates, am- 
plifies, and explains why religion is a cry for life, and why 
the Christ life offers infinite possibilities of growth. True 
spiritual religion involves the sense of being “invaded by 
the Higher.” This introduces to us “the Divine initiative— 
the Cosmic Lover, wooing his creation to himself and 
thus to its own perfection.” The book abounds in practical 
suggestions for the cultivation of the sense of God and the 
development in conduct of the implications of the Christian 
ethic. It may be read from day to day as a book of 
devotion, or from “cover to cover” as one wishes. It is 
arranged particularly for the former use. 


The God Who Speaks. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1936. $1.75. 


“If Christianity is to save our threatened civilization, 
its representatives must deflect their interest from theologi- 
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cal discussion and denominational rivalries to a practical 
dealing with those basic infirmities of human nature which 
are the tap-root of all human ills; and must do so in a 
way which, whether consciously psychological or not, is 
likely to be psychologically effective.” God, who spoke of 
old, still speaks to those who listen. One can find sound 
ways of interpreting not only the past but the present 
experience of the guidance of God in the soul. Like Mac- 
murray and others, Streeter is impressed with the fact 
that communism is succeeding in “making the denial of 
God into something like a positive religion” and yields to 
its followers what many Christians now miss—a “sense of 
_ being able to detect the rhythm of ... reality.” It acts 
as if it received a kind of guidance from cosmic sources 
while much of the Christian world, although professing 
faith in God’s comprehensive plan, acts as if that meant 
nothing in the individual life. Guidance is available ; expe- 
rience shows that. Conscience, intuitional insight, poetic 
inspiration, all combine to interpret it, distinguishing right 
from wrong and the best from the good. Both conscience 
and guidance are to be checked against the experience of 
the community ; “prophecy” must be, so to say, “demo- 
cratized” as it was in the experience of the early Church. 


On CHRISTIANITY ITSELF 


The Nature of Religion. By Edward Caldwell Moore. New 

York, Macmillan Company, 1936. $2.50. 

The person who sets out to read this book undertakes 
an intellectual journey that is rewarding. Out of wide 
experience as pastor, executive, and teacher; with a rich 
background of reading, definite religious experience, a 
passion for clarity, realism and conviction, the well-known 
Harvard professor discusses: the manner ‘of religious per- 
ception; the nature and manifestation of religion in wor- 
ship, organization and life ; the revelation of God in Christ ; 
immortality. A final section examines the quest for truth, 
beauty and goodness. It is not a heavy and lifeless tome 
but a brilliant presentation of unusual insight and compre- 
hensiveness. 


Contemporary English Theology; An American Interpreta- 
tion. By Walter M. Horton. New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1936. $2.00. 

Important and enlightening, if a bit difficult, this book 
examines the trends of thinking overseas, and particularly 
in England where the author finds a much needed cor- 
rective to the fear-dictated defeatist theology of the Conti- 
nent, which despairs of man and makes God “wholly 
other.” The book claims to be only a sort of “rough map 
of territory to be explored.” It is that. And, as such, it is 
very enlightening. Its conclusion is that American thinkers 
can well afford to take the English seriously in a world 
drifting “into passive resignation to tyranny and blind 
destiny,” since England is a place where ideas “are free 
and active, and men revere truth and duty as the voice 


of God.” 


The Christian Answer to the Problem of _ By J. S. Whale. 

New York, Abingdon Press, 1936. $1.00 

Oppressed by the “stark and aleiey fact of evil” the 
principal of Cheshunt College, Cambridge—one of the 
theologians to whom Horton refers—confronts the great 
riddle with a conviction that there is an answer. He dis- 
misses the classic answer that God is responsible for evil, 
likewise the argument that sin is but an illusion, and the 
comfortable theory of Satan, asking: “Who is responsible 
for him if God is sole creator?” Similarly he dismisses 
the atheist solution. He believes that unless there is the 


possibility of wrong choice no choice can mean anything. 
“It is only in a world where the horrors of wars, slavery 
or prostitution can happen that the learning of self-sacrifice, 
fellowship and chivalry will happen.” This, climaxed by 
the mysterious redeeming experience of the Cross, makes 
up the Christian answer. A powerful, lucid, reasonable, 
timely book ; and surprisingly compact. 


The Resources of Religion. By Georgia Harkness. New 

York, Henry Holt and, Company, Inc., 1936. $2.00. 

The author appeals to the lay reader whose intellectual 
curiosity has been stimulated to desire a better understand- 
ing of religion in general and Christianity in particular. 
After pointing out what she thinks religion is and why it 
has been through an eclipse, the author deals with the 
beliefs, ethics, worship and personality-ideal of Christianity. 
This leads to the ends and means involved in the realiza- 
tion of a Christian social order. The Church, she thinks, 
is rightly criticized by the pagans for not having done what 
it should here. Only supreme faith and the right technique 
can meet these criticisms; essential is a surer knowledge 
of God through revelation, induction and worship. 


A Faith for Today. By Harris Franklin Rall. 

Abingdon Press, 1936. $2.00. 

This is no less a devotional than a theological book. It 
undertakes to discuss and deal conclusively, but not dog- 
matically, with the major questions of Christian belief. 
Christianity, according to Professor Rall, is “the religion 
of creative goodwill.” The God in which it believes is 
transcendent as well as immanent and definitely personal. 
Goodwill is the Christian “way of salvation.” Religious 
faith is not akin to scientific belief, and religious certainty 
is different from scientific certainty but it is equally real 
and potent. The certainty of God is a “moral certainty.” 
God is known as love and truth and righteousness are 
known; they are “as real as the visible world and more 
enduring.” The problem of evil is a real problem but not 
an insoluble one. Evil is a problem’ set for man to work 
out. It is “to be overcome.” The nature of man is viewed 
optimistically. Professor Rall fears that Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
realism leaves out an essential element of Christian faith— 
the belief in human redeemability. The Church, while of 
definitely Christian origin, is regarded as “inevitable,” that 
is, as arising out of the religious nature of man. It is the 
corporate expression of religion. This commits the author 
to an inclusive rather than a sectarian conception of the 
Church. This Church has the function of perfecting the 
life of the individual and of upholding the ideal and pro- 
moting the progress of the Kingdom of God upon earth. 


New York, 


CHRISTIAN B10GRAPHY 


In the Steps of St. Paul. By H. V. Morton. New York, Dodd, 

Mead and Company, 1936. $2.50. 

Not a conventional biography, this book combines in a 
fascinating manner biography, history, and the record of 
contemporary travel. It is in the best literary style of a 
man whose “Search” books and whose story of Jesus’ life, 
In the Steps of the Master, have endeared him to many. 
Mr. Morton has made the scenes of Paul’s life intensely 
vivid and real—from boyhood to the end in Rome. He 
has covered every foot of the way the Great Apostle went 
on his momentous journeys ; Jerusalem, Damascus, Tarsus, 
Antioch and the rest. The modern and the ancient inter- 
twine until the story ends in contemporary St. Paul’s, 
Rome—or rather under it, where lie buried the remains 
of the city Paul knew. The past is reconstructed not by 
sheer fancy but by the judicious interaction of a remark- 
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able, trained imagination and a very painstaking knowledge 
of what solid fact history reveals. 


d of Francis Xavier. By Theodore Maynard. 
York. Longmans, Green and 1936. $2.50. 

This story does for the sixteenth century missionary 
something of what Heiser’s An American Doctor’s Odyssey 
does for a contemporary scientific man. Obviously, the 
former is not autobiographical, however, and it is written 
at long range, since Francis died in 1552. Contemporary 
events among the Basques lend immediacy to our interest 
in that sturdy people from among whom the missionary 
to India and Japan went forth to write his name indelibly 
in Christian annals. The author carries his subject from 
boyhood, in the “sturdy little castle” of his famous family 
which still stands on a hill near the river Aragon among 
the forests of the southern Pyrenees, through the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and on into that amazing life of devoted 
service which has endeared his memory to all who care 
for the Gospel of Our Lord. Born and brought up a 
Protestant, the author later turned to Rome. His view- 
point may not satisfy either Protestant or Catholic tradi- 
tionalists. But his task is well done and the study of it is 
a pleasure. 


Voltaire. By Alfred Noyes. New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1936. $3.50. 

The most brilliant bit of biography which the reviewer 
has encountered this year is Noyes’ delightfully penetrating 
and engrossing life of Voltaire. The main concern of the 
brilliant English poet, who has recently become a Catholic, 
is to show that the traditional classification of the great 
French writer as an atheist misrepresents him. After 
whetting the reader’s appetite by a sprightly and intriguing 
introduction to the man who was so violently hated and 
so ardently admired, so feared and so esteemed, the author 
recounts the story of his origin and education. Voltaire’s 
attacks on religious abuses arose not from a lack of reli- 
gious feeling but from an acute sense of the ethical implica- 
tions of religious faith. Throughout, the author documents 
his case so well that it is hard to see how it can be disproved 
—despite the usual view of Voltaire. A typical quotation is 
eloquent. When charged with not believing in God be- 
cause of criticism of the Church, the Frenchman smilingly 
replied: “The fact that I wish to destroy the rats in my 
house does not mean that I do not believe it had an archi- 
tect.” In other words—this time the words of Noyes— 
Voltaire always particularized his attacks on corruptions 
and abuses, and “with the utmost consistency, throughout 
his whole life, he drew a firm distinction between religion, 
which he regarded as supremely important, and the evils 
which he regarded as disgracing it.” Even those not inter- 
ested in theology, or concerned to see Voltaire vindicated, 
will find the book charming. 


John Wesley and Modern Religion. By Umphrey Lee. Nash- 
ville, Cokesbury Press, 1936. $2.50. 

In a very different time and from a different point of 
view John Wesley attacked established religion and sought 
to preserve the purity of the faith. His story, often told, 
is told once more by Dr. Lee of the School of Religion, 
Vanderbilt University. He, too, is troubled about a con- 
ventional view. The key to his thought is found, I believe, 
in his declaration that the full significance of Wesley can 
not be grasped from ‘“‘a study of those parts of his message 
which were most readily appreciated by his contemporaries. 
... The real Wesley, seen in the light of his full intention, 
has a word not only for a generation exulting in spiritual 
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freedom and in the employment of their emotions in reli- 
gious experience, but for a time that has seen the results 
of overemphasis upon these elements of religion.” Wesley, 
Dr. Lee thinks, combines the ministry which is one-sidedly 
presented by Barth in his stress upon the utter “otherness” 
of God; by those humanists who so emphasize the imma- 
nence of God as to come almost to the conclusion that God 
is in all men but that he does not exist in and of himself; 
by the Anglo-Catholics, who exalt the Church in the de- 
velopment of religious living; by the so-called Oxford 
groupers who seem bent on “so letting their sins shine 
before men that they may see them;” and by the social 
gospeller who appears to think more about the general 
application of the Christian ethic than he does about its 
embodiment in the experience of the individual. It is 
Wesley’s combination of “mystical experience with the 
ethical, the rational and the institutional elements in reli- 
gion which gives” him his place in history. “He was not 
merely the inaugurator of an evangelistic movement, but a 
prophet of full-orbed Christianity.” 


Tue Work oF THE CHURCH 


The Church Through Half a Century. Essays in Honor of 
William Adams Brown by former students. Edited by 
Samuel McCrea Cavert and Henry Pitney Van Dusen. New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. $3.00. 


This is more comprehensive than might be suggested by 
the title. By following the career of a single distinguished 
Christian leader, and discussing the various aspects of the 
thought life, the structure, and the work of the Church, 
the volume makes possible a fuller understanding of what 
the Christian religion is today in its organized expression, 
what it has developed out of, and whither it seems to be 
tending. The man whose career is followed has been made, 
since the book was written, the president of the Universal 
Christian Council on Life and Work—the most representa- 
tive and inclusive non-Roman Christian body in the world. 
He has, in his lifetime, which spans more than one-eighth 
of the total history of Protestantism, touched the life of 
the Church at almost every important angle, and occupied a 
watch-tower beside the road of progress in the modern 
world. The volume is packed with facts concerning the 
work of the Church, its leaders, its objectives, its failures 
and its successes. Such names as those of the two editors, 
assisted by Dr. Julius Seelye Bixler of Harvard, Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin of Union, Dean Charles W. Gilkey of 
Chicago University, Professor Adelaide T. Case of Teach- 
ers College, Dr. Mark A. May of the Yale School of 
Human Relations, attest the distinction of the group of 
sixteen who collaborated in the production of the book. 
To report on its contents might make it seem like an 
encyclopedia which no one would sit down to read. But 
it is a very human document—far other than a mere 
catalogue, or a collection of varied and unrelated comments. 
Like the stalwart Christian to whom it is dedicated, the 
work radiates dynamic, openminded, creative faith which 
is removed from both credulity and traditionalism but is 
sympathetic with the discoveries of science and the findings 
of historians. He who wants to know what an intelligent 
modern can expect of liberal Christian thought will find 
it here. 


Missions Tomorrow. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. New 

York, Harper and Brothers, 1936. $2.00. 

A survey of the modern movement to spread Christianity 
and an examination of its methods, its failures and its 
accomplishments. The reviewer knows of no better sum- 
mary of the amazing work attempted, in some degree 
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successfully, than that which opens this book. But, his 
eyes on the future, the author examines the causes for the 
change which has come over the missionary enterprise in 
recent years. In compact outline, country by country, he 
tells the story of missions in order that he may reveal the 
effect of new forces converging upon the Church in the 
present world. Dr. Latourette, himself a missionary for 
some years in China, believes that missions in the future 
will have an even greater function than they have had in 
the past. Yet he draws the main outlines of that future 
with perfect candor—unwilling to avoid the unpleasant 
or the discouraging. The book is much more than a book 
about missions. It reveals a very comprehensive under- 
standing of the whole task of the Christian religion in the 
face of emergent nationalism, communism and other rivals 
for the loyalty of mankind. It makes interesting as well 
as rewarding the reader’s effort, being addressed not to 
experts but to the intelligent, modern-minded Christian 
who is concerned about his world and religion’s place in 


that world. 


Fire On the Earth. By Paul Hanly Furfey. New York, Mac- 

millan Company, 1936. $2.00. 

Father Furfey analyzes the Christian way of achieving 
a new social order, in contrast to rival ways proposed by 
the leaders of modern totalitarian states. Distressed by 
_ glaring social injustice, racial rivalries, international antipa- 
thies, war, and the materialism which leads to it under 
existing economic systems—from capitalism to communism 
—Father Furfey seeks ways by which the Grace of God 
can utilize modern techniques as well as the time-honored 
processes of personal charity, witness, fellowship, self- 
denial, intelligence and cooperation. He sees that Com- 
munists agree as to what should be done, while Christians 
—even Catholics—seem to disagree. He thinks progress 
would be made at once if Christians would emphasize the 
idea of the mystical body of Christ, in which they are 
potentially members, which comes to dramatic, but not ex- 
clusive, expression in charity, the sacraments, and the 
worship of the Church. To practice “thoroughgoing and 
generous Catholic social action we must live in conformity 
with this doctrine. . . . If we try to defeat the world with 
its own weapons of human prudence we shall fail. But 
if we put our faith in the Cross, we shall surely win.” At 
the risk of being thought unpatriotic the Christian must 
preach the Gospel with its full doctrine of peace, of social 
equality, of economic justice, of racial harmony. If neither 
political action nor Christian witness produces results, non- 
participation in the evil activities of the world may be 
necessary. 


Creative Society. By John Macmurray. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1936. $1.50. 

The head of the Department of Philosophy of the Uni- 
versity of London tells why he thinks that Christianity 
must be something more than a vague emotional attachment 
to tradition if the world is to be saved from flames “perhaps 
not so unlike the flames that consumed Sodom and Gomor- 
rah as many of us would like to think.” To him religious 
people seem to be on the defensive against movements for 
greater equality and genuine brotherhood. The idea of 
belief in God is more influential than God himself in most 
Christian circles. He adds: “I have no doubt that the 
Christian conception of God and the substance of the 
Christian gospel expresses much better than any Com- 
munist theory the truth about life. I am sure that the 
rejection of God and of religion in Communist theory 
makes its understanding of human reality dim and lim- 


ited.” But at the same time he cannot feel that the Chris- 
tian, whatever he may say, is as completely committed 
as is the Communist to his social convictions. Creative 
society needs that kind of commitment, that brand of 
realism. 


Peace and the Clergy. By a German Priest, translated by 
scree M. R. Bonacina. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1936. 


Convinced that the peace movement belongs squarely in 
the heart of the Church, the author, who must remain 
anonymous if he would keep out of prison in Hitlerite 
Germany where the realistic preaching of peace is banned, 
points out that as a matter of fact the peace movement has 
“in many of its parts lost its conscious connection with 
God.” No cramping nationalism for him! Note these 
sentences: “It is a Godless idea, contrary to the divine 
will, to make the commandment of the equal dispensation 
of justice, the commandment of brotherly, cooperating love 
and self-sacrificing peace, the commandment of unity and 
multiplicity, stop at any political frontiers.” “The interna- . 
tional anarchy in which nations live is a caricature of what 
was present in God’s plan.” The discussions which fill 
this little volume cut clear to the heart of the problem of 
war and peace. As the author says, “one who is actuated 
by the opinions developed in this book certainly does not 
deserve the reproach of being a light-hearted optimist or 
a woolly pacifist ignorant of the ways of the world. ... He 
is a sober realist who, without illusions, but not without 
ideals and hopes, looks things, both the good and the bad, 
in the face.” Inescapable responsibility rests upon the 
Christian and the Church to repudiate war morally even 
though it prove as yet impossible to prevent it. The whole 
book reflects sturdy sanity, trenchant realism and undi- 
luted Christianity. 


The Return to Religion. By Henry C. Link. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1936. $1.75. 

Dr. Link is a consulting psychologist who, after advising 
some thousands of clients, has concluded that often the 
best advice to give to a person who has personality diffi- 
culties is to go to church and identify himself with religious 
activities. He conceives the practical task of psychology 
to be largely a matter of turning “introvert” into “extro- 
vert” types, and since he identifies those terms with 
“selfish” and “unselfish,” he finds religion, both in its in- 
tellectual and in its active phase, an excellent therapeutic. 
Dr. Link is fearful of the results of the current emphasis 
in education on freedom; he believes in discipline—he says 
that he goes to church precisely because he would rather 
lie in bed on Sunday morning. While highly individualistic 
in its argument, the book is not without challenge and 
useful suggestion. 


The Great Galilean Returns. By Henry Kendall Booth. New 

York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. $2.00. 

This is a book on the social gospel interpreted against 
a historical background. The writer considers that the 
Christian message was obscured for centuries and has only 
comparatively recently been rediscovered. He is interested 
in the religion of Jesus, which is essentially radical, more 
than in the religion about Jesus, which he finds gratui- 
tously doctrinal. The author is thoroughly optimistic, not 
sharing at all, apparently, the concern of such writers as 
Charles Clayton Morrison over a second “eclipse” of the 
social gospel. The book will be very useful as a means of 
interpreting Christianity in social terms, particularly to 
lay readers. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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